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A NEW ROMAN SITE AT WIGGONHOLT. 
By S. E. WINBOLT, M.A. 

The new Roman-British site at Hurston Warren, Wiggonholt, 
near Pulborough, discovered in August 1929 when soil was 
being removed for the greens ofthe West Sussex golf course, 
has proved puzzling but very interesting. Capt. Alban Head 
informed me of the first symptoms, and with the permission 
of Commander Hillyard and the landlord between September 
Ist, 1929 and January 27th, 1930I spent ten days intermittently 
in digging holes and trenches in different parts of the 
suspected area. Mr. C. R. Ward of Southwick has helped 
me and other voluntary helpers, and for one day I employed 
aman. But no wall foundations have been found. ‘This is 
a mystery, as the two fields, one on either side of the Pulborough- 
Storrington road, W. of the little river Stor, making together 
about im. square, show plenty of Roman material, and at 
a distance of 250 yards on the E. side of the Stor it appears 
again on Hurston Warren, now laid out as the new golf 
course. The part most thickly strewn is opposite the two 
cottages called Lickfold, to the East of the road, and towards 
the bottom of the slope towards the Stor. As there are 
pottery and brick fragments in the whole field at the top 
of the slope near the road, the obvious inference is that the 
dwellings were towards the top of the slope ; the débris has 
gradually found its way down through ploughing, and the 
mass of it has collected at the bottom, where also I found 
one rubbish pit. The Roman-British folk resembled us 
in having no scruples about throwing household rubbish 
into the nearby stream, however pleasant it was and however 
clear were its waters ; they used the river Cray in Kent in 
the same way. 

The soil consists mostly of two feet of sand on a natural 
flint bed. On the W. of the Stor the whole of the ridge 
between the Arun flats (W.) and the Stor (E.) for a jm. N. 
of Lickfold was occupied by Romanized people, and they 
used, probably for some industrial purpose, the NW. extremity 
of Hurston Warren 250yds. E. of the Stor. The Lickfold 
cottages and the barn and yard probably stand on the site 
of a Roman far.nhouse ; for I found fragments of Roman 
roof tile and brick close W. of it, and several pottery sherds 
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in the bank and ditch below it, and by the road side: a few 8in. 
square Roman bricks are in the walls of the barn. Lickfold 
is near the top of the slope: most of the débris has worked 
down to the Stor. 









ese Roman Cocns 
and Samian 











ti! = Roman delms, Keekest near Sor 
ROMAN WIGGONHOLT. 4m. sq. 


The ‘ finds’ include four coins—Titus, Hadrian, Antoninus 
Pius, and Constantine I. The ‘ Samian’ pottery sherds 
(about 50 pieces) include about a dozen of Flavian date and 
some of the second century. We have samples of Castor 
ware, first-century ‘rusticated’ ware with applied dots, one 
piece of New-Forest ware, and an astonishing variety of 
coarser pottery, including a half of a colander or wine-strainer, 
and parts of a Belgic dish and other Belgic pots. Onesherd 
of pottery, the side of a vessel, shows remarkably fine 
horizontal rilling, with 15 rills to the half inch. The pottery 
closely resembles that found at Hardham, and most of it 
was made locally with the native sand. Other finds are a 
lead loom weight, a bronze buckle for a belt, and pieces 
of window glass. From the evidence it is safe to infer a 
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fairly intensive farming occupation of a about a quarter-mile 
square for 250 years, say A.D. 80 to 330. The site affords 
just the easy farming, with excellent water supply, that 
the Romans liked. 


The discovery of this fresh site is important from the point 
of view of the Roman via agraria which must have passed 
N.—S. by this way. Peter Martin (mid 19th century) had 
a theory about it, but confessed he was non-plussed at the 
point where the modern roads fork to the S., one across 
Wiggonholt Common, the other towards Storrington. His 
error, I think, was that he missed the ancient way which 
breaks off SE. from the modern road about rooyds. S. of 
Lickfold, its point of divergence being somewhat obscured by 
a hedge. The Roman road [see 6” O. S., Sussex (West), 
Sheet 36. SE.] is clearly to be traced thence keeping W. of 
the Stor and at the top of the slope and passing Redford— 
with a parish boundary along it to near Redford—and 
Freeland. Atthis point I feelless certainty about its direction 
S.; but the probability is that it passed W. of Cootham, 
up Clay Lane, and then by a typically Roman double zig-zag 
up the Down slope from the 2o00ft. to the 60o0ft. contour. 
Here we are on the W.—E. Down-top route, withthe remains of 
a Roman farmhouse on Kithurst Hill, and tumuli scattered 
about in plentiful profusion. Thus we have a Roman country 
way from Wickford bridge over the united Chilt and Stor 
rivers, coinciding with the modern Storrington road to just 
S. of Lickfold, and proceeding as just described. This road 
connects, from N.—S., the Roman villas of Borough Hill, 
Holm Street, Lickfold, and Redford, where a cache of Roman 
coins was found by the side of a spring just a century ago. 
The disused road (S. of Lickfold), though it has degenerated 
badly and looks disappointing in some parts, is in other parts 
very convincing. The soil, as I have said, is sand: since 
Roman times, when I suspect the track was on a level with 
Lickfold, it has been worn down many feet where it negotiates 
inclines. The most striking place is where it climbs the 
shoulder of a small hill behind Redford, where it is now c.3oft. 
deep. Other deepish cuttings are at Lickfold and close 
toand NE. of Freeland. Altogether I feel convinced that this 
was the Roman way, and hardly less convinced that it was 
joined just N. of Lickfold by a road from Hardham across 
the Arun levels, which passed by a Roman house (about 
1ooyds. N. of Banks Cottage), the remains of which were 
found some years ago. 
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The chief symptom of Roman occupation on the sandy 
plateau of Hurston Warren, was in its NW. corner, where 
a trench (50 feet above O.D.) 30ft. long, 3ft. wide, and 
3ft. deep was found, filled with burnt stuff and scraps of 
Roman pottery of many sorts, including ‘Samian.’ There 
is far more to be said about indicia of Roman and pre-Roman 
occupation of this district between Borough Hill and Kithurst 
Hill ; but enough has been adduced to show that the new 
site and my identification of the Roman road are not really 
surprising. 

Altogether there is no district in Sussex north of the Downs 
which was so thickly populated in Roman-British times as 
the Arun Valley up to and including the sand ridge on which 
are Codmore Hill and Borough Hill. There Stane Street 
dropped into the Weald, in which Billingshurst was an 
advanced settlement. North of this there were nothing 
but the road stations of Alfoldean and Dorking (?Dolocindo) 
till we get to the region of Ashtead, Epsom and Ewell, well 
outside the Weald. 

The ‘finds’ at Hurston will probably be accommodated 
in a case at the new Golf Club House. 





THOMAS AND BRIAN TWINE. 
By WALTER H. GODFREY, F.S.A. 
(continued from Vol. II, p. 233) 

Before resuming the extracts from the Twine correspondence, 
preserved at Oxford,! it may be of interest to note that the 
Parish Register of All Saints, Lewes, has under date 1582 an 
entry of the burial of ‘ Robert Drake, servant to Doctor 
Twine.” This not only puts Thomas ‘Twine’s residence in 
Lewes back a period of 14 years earlier than was previously 
known, but it places him in another parish, John Rowe having 
recorded his son in 1624, as in the last house in St. Michael’s, 
adjoining St. Anne’s in which church Dr. Twine was buried. 
It was in All Saints parish that the Trayton family resided, 
and it is convenient here to mention the fragments of two 
undated letters which the Editor of the Bodleian Quarterly 
Record, rightly I think, ascribes to Thomas Trayton the father 
of Brian Twine’s pupil. Tom Trayton is painted in very 
black colours throughout this correspondence and it is 
impossible to give the date of the particular escapade that 
occasioned these letters from his father, although it seems 
possible that they would be before June, 1608, when he became 


(1) Asprintedin the Bodleian Quarterly Record, Nos. 56, 57 & 58. 
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Bachelor of Arts. If this is so, the tentative date given in the 
list on page 199 of S.N.Q. (Vol. ii) should be corrected. 
Tom Trayton had been given 50s. by his father to give to 
Brian, but he apparently spent it upon himself, pretending 
that he had to satisfy a debt contracted in London, and then, 
to get out of his difficulty, journeyed to Northampton, 
“thynkynge to haue made supply thereof from his vnkle.”’ 
The name of the uncle at Northampton is not given, but 
Trayton senior is highly displeased with his son and wishes 
for news from Brian, whom he desires to reimburse, ‘‘Suerly”’ 
he says “ he hathe made a goose of him selfe for anye more 
alowanse that ever he shall reseave of me.’ Trayton’s first 
letter, printed second in the Record, was written in the month 
of June, and the other followed soon after, the subscription 
of the letter (indicative of his distress) being :—‘‘ Thus with 
my humble coMendacions to you I rest yo' verye lovyng 
poore freind....”” 

We next come to a small fragment of a letter from Brian, 
to his father, dated 26 January 1607-8, two years after the 
one he had received from the doctor. His chief news is 
contained in the following sentence, sandwiched between his 
grievances concerning the carriers :—‘‘ These are to signify 
unto you yt I am both actually made minister or priest, 
and also was admitted in uerum & perpetuum socium, 3 or 
4 dayes before neweyeares day last ; wherevppon I desire 
you to get me to be chaplain to my L. Buckhurst? or any 
other nobleman accordinge as I haue written heretofore: 
and doe htibly beseech you and my good mother for a peece 
of blacke cloth of 5 yardes to make mea diuinity gowne with 
y® hoode belonginge therto proper to my faculty which if 
you doe I shall giue you hible thankes for I stande in great 
neede of it.’’ A little more than three months later (10 May 
1608) is a letter in which an imperfect paragraph appears 
to refer to a communication he has received from his sister 
Margaret Hubberstee, the remainder being concerned with 
remarks about the propriety of dedicating a new publication 
of his ‘“‘ vnto my good Lord y® younge Earle,’’2 or “to y® 
newe chancelour.’’ ‘‘ The booke,’”’ he writes, ‘as I thinke 
of aboue 50 sheetes, is almost done,’ and he hopes to bring 
some copies immediately to Lewes. 

Another 18 months pass and Thomas Twine writes from 
Lewes and reminds Brian that he has had no acknowledgement 

(2) Thos. Sackville, first Earl of Dorset and Baron Buckhurst died 
19 April 1608, between these two letters. His son Robert, “‘ the young 
earl” died the following year. 
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, 


of his ‘‘ Michelmas quartredge,”’ and then launches out into 
a severe condemnation of his son’s quondam pupil, 
“Concerninge that rogue Tom Trayton, I wroat also vnto 
you what I thinke you will finde, touchinge whom you have 
had manie warninges, & from mee more sharply than I was 
willinge. Animus meus non erat ad populu istu, or ad iuuend 
istu as God said of y® Israelites. I merveill what ever you saw 
in him? If hee had bin a gentle forward youth, ingenui 
vultus puer, ingenuique pudoris, his good beehavour would 
haue extorted kindnes from good natures, ut ci bonis 
benefacies : but in him was never any such matter, who was 
a runnagate from the beginninge, accursed from his fathers 
mouth, & like pitch defilinge, or rather like a viper hurtinge 
all that haue to do with him, & therfore more likely, though 
I the more sorie, to giue you a remembrance worth the 
settinge on: & so much for that Rogue.’’ He continues 
“Your fellow Mr. Greene, beeinge with me yesternight at 
Lewes, would needes have a lre from mee to yor, which hee 
would either carrie or convey vnto you,....Hee told me of 
his new liuinge, & wished you the like, to which I said Amen. 
Wee shall see shortly what God will do, for there bee irons 
in the fire,’ an evident reference to the efforts to obtain a 
benefice for Brian. The letter concludes: “I am glad the 
plague is ceased here, & so I cease also, with Gods blessinge 
from mee & your good Mother, & commendacions from your 
freindes. Lewes this 4 of Octobr, 1609. Your very 
lovinge & carefull father Tho. Twyne.” In a postscript he 
describes for his son’s benefit the crest belonging to the family 
coat of arms, which can be seen in the brass? in St. Anne’s 
Church :—‘‘ The Creast of armes is a naked right arme 
[? holding two] snakes, whose heades do cleerly appeere aboue 
the fist, [? looking] contrarie waies: their bodies & tailes 
uniformly circlinge about the arme.”’ 
(To be concluded). 





THE CHURCHWARDENS’ ACCOUNTS OF WEST 
TARRING. 
Communicaled by REV. W. J. PRESSEY, M.A., F.S.A. 
(Continued from Vol. III, p. 21). 

Fol. 4a. 

M®@ That ther be chosyn cherche Wardyns 
of the cherche of terrynge edwarde Weston 
and Jhon Iylwyn the vij daye of Desember 


(3) Illustrated S.N.Q. Vol.ii, p.197. 
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and the x yere of the reyne of Kynge 
hary the viij 





Itm Resteyuyde yn the cherche boxe ———————— iiij!i xj4 
Itm resteyuyde of master meton for waste of torchys — viij4 
Itm resteyuyd for the pascall - vij® ix4 
Itm resteyuyd for the rode lythe iij® vij4 





Itm resteyuyd of the cherche Alle & all thyngs payde — xxij§® 
Itm resteyuyd of farmer for hys howse rente ——— iiij§ ij4 
Itm resteyuyd of thomas hampe of the cherche londe — iiij§ 





Fol. 6. 

M¢ That ther be chosyn cherche Wardyns of the cherche of 
terryng The iiij daye of Descember the xj yere fo the reyne 

of Kynge harry the viij Thomas Kynston & Wyllyam Ale 

Itm they have resceyuyd yn in the cherche boxe — vii y iij? 








Itm to the frary clarke ij? 
Itm for mendyge of the chalys ix@ 
Itm the syxtyn for fyrynge of the chyrche —————— vijé 


Itm for the makynge of the Kanape 
Itm for makynge of the Rode lyte & for mete & drynge — xv4 




















Itm for the clarke haded id 
Itm lyde owte at the Vysytasyon for ther deners —— xvj4 
Itm for a new shuswle va 
Itm for Razynge of the grawyd W’then the chyrche — iiij4 
Itm for Razynge of the pawynstons of monks wyfe —— ij4 
Itm for mendyng of the pycas & stelynge ———-———— iij@ 
Itm for the tarbernakyl — — xxs 
Itm for met & drynke when the tabarnkyll camope — xiij4 
Itm for halfe hyde of lether & the makyng® of baudryk —— x4 
Itm for the byndynge of cawdryn & trenet & bellcleper — xiij§ 
Itm for a sorplys vij§ 
Itm for hoppys & mendyng of gere vij4 
Fol. da. 

Itm sawyde of passkale & of Rode lyte x8 ob 





Itm Resaywyd carpenter lofe of breaed a bussylle of mallte 
Itm a be quethe a busshyle of wete bute we hade hytt notte 
Itm for lede that we solde — ----- xijs 
Itm Wythe the same mony we bawt the cawdryn 
M‘ that y* pyyshe haue resewyd of tomas kyngstn & 
tomas hamp chyrche wardenys rescythe of y® chyrche 
alle —xxx® & all costes borne 
Itm for the chyrche rent resewyd of fewrner ———— iiij§ iiij4 
Itm resewyd of tomas hamp for the chyrche rét iiij§ 
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M4 thatt tomas short hawe resewyd of the chyrche good 
beyng stoke unto same. And y® yere of ye rayne of 
Kyng hare the viij y® xij yere vj viij4 

Kepyng the charge & to Auswyn the hole mony agayne. 

(NOTE.—In the original MS. these last four lines have beencrossed out). 

(Footnote in the original MS.): 
Allso to thomas shorte iiij4 








Fol. 6. 
M4 yt y® paryche haue reseyvyd of Rychard blake & John 
bowne for y® churche ale xxxixS & all costs borne. 
M®¢ that dyse be the chyrche Wardenys chosyn bie pryssyii 
the ix daye of desember the rayne of Kyng hary the viij 
y® xij yere Rychard blake & John Bowne. 
Itm they hawe resewyd of the chyrche stoke fowyr li & 
ij® & viij4 








The yere of our Lord M. ccecce xxj 

M4 yt thes be y® church wardyns chosyn by y® pareshefis of 
Terrynge y® ix day of Deséber y® xiij'® yere of y* Rayne 
of Kyng Hary y® viij*® Thomas Lynse and Rychard Wolser 

Itm they have reseyvyd of y® churchs stok xxix§ viij4 ob 

Itm payd to the mason for mendyng of y® churche Dore 

















and y® wallys wt In y® churche xij4 
Allso for mete & drynke for y* seyd mason xd 
Allso for candels ob 
Allso for y* frayre Klarke ij? 








Allso for whyte lether for mendyne of y® bells — 1ij4 


Allso for makyng of the chyrche gatte and all thatt belong to 





























the makyng of the gaten iiij® ij4 
Allso for mendyng of the bellwhlle and the ber — — iiij4 
Allso for mendyng of the gllas wendose ——--_—_——_ ij viij4 
Allso for makyng of wex & mette & drynke ——————— xx 
Allso for stopepyng of the hollys in the Rofe of the cherche 
xij 

Allso for wacheyng® of the sepowllcer viij4 
Allso for swepyng of the cherche iiij4 
Allso for iij bosshelles of collys iij4 
Allso for bryngyng hom of the vesment from London & for 
the canvas ande the lyne that watt a bowte hyt —— xiij4 
Allso for haloyng of the wesmynt xxd 
Allso at the vesetacyon xvij4 
Allso for Whyte lether xvd 
Allso for mendyng of the bellys vj 





Sm totali® xix’ iij4 ob. 
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Fol. 6a. 

M4 that Arthuer medowse hath payde to the chershe 
Wardense of tarryng thomas lense & Rychard Wollser 

for lyyng of hys Wyfe in the churche & for lyte spendyng — x§ 
M®¢ that ther be chosyn cherches wards of terryng 

Joh perse & nycolas carrus the yere of owre lord God 

M ccecce xxij the Rayne of kyng henry the viij y® xiiij yere 
M4 yt y® sayde wardens haue resewyd of y® chyrche boxe 















































118 
M4 tho pay tho Aronias Dober for makyn of the helineatee 
stoc viij4 
Itm thow the frarre clark ij? 
Itm payt for mendyng of the crosse — iij4 
Itm for mendyng of the scerpplys ——— iiij4 
Itm payd tho wyllya marche - ij4 
Itm payd thomas scorte for ij stappels — ij? 
Itm tho thomas schort for mendyng of bel clappars —— xjg 
Itm payd tho t wmen for wachce for lyenyn —— viij 
Itm tho bul i1ij4 
for makyn of bel rops vij 
Fol. 7. 
M‘ that Jhon pers & nyclas charrus had reswyt of the cherche 
stoc 1j8 
Itm recewyt for the paschal monny viij® iij4 ob 
Itm resewyt for the rod lycte liij® iiij4 ob 
Itm resewyt for the chirche aell ——————- vixx® viij® (sic) 
Itm resewyt of thomas hampe iiij§ 
Itm resewyt of forner iiij® iiij4 


Itm resewyt of Gelsabe smyte for the hyere of alume —xvj vj! 
(NOTE.—This amount is crossed out in the original MS.) 
Itm resewyt of thomas lenche (sic) 
Smma totalis of thes receptments v li 
Itm payt tho robard marten for mendyng of a bawdrec — viij4 














Itm for a supprples for bul -xxd 
Itm payt tho Wyllyam Osten for mendyng of bells—ij$ iij4 ob 
Itm tho thomas scort for naels iiij@ 
Itm payt for waex — x58 xd 








Itm payt for the same waex makyn ij® iiij4 
Smma totalis & expésis in anno preterito xxxij® x4 ob 
(To be continued). 
NovrEs (to the above) : 
Fol. 4a, line 7.—‘‘ Waste of torchys.’’ Funeral torches were provided 
by the Wardens who kept a stock for this purpose and hired them 
out when required. Hence the charge for “‘ waste of torchys.” 
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Fol. 5, line 8.—‘‘ Kanape.”” Canopies over the Reserved Sacrament 
when carried in procession were objects upon which much cost and 
skill were lavished. 

Fol. 5, line 10.—‘‘ For the Clarkehaded’’ (Money) which the clerk 
had. 


Fol. 5, line 12.—‘ Shuswle’’=shovel. 

Fol. 5, line 13-14.— grawyd ”’ =ground. “ pawynstons ”’ =paving- 
stones. 

Fol. 5, line 15.—“* pycas ’’ =pickaxe. 

Fol. 5, line 17.—‘* when the tabernkyll camope”’ ‘when the tabernacle 
came up.” (i.e. : was set up). 

Fol. 5a, line 3.—‘‘ Bute we hade hytt notte”’=a bequest of a bushel 


of wheat but we never had it. 
Fol. 6a, line 8.—‘‘ hallywater stoc ’’ =Holy water stoup. 





“PORTRAITS” OF HENRY VIII. 


As is well known to Students of Records, certain documents 
issued in the name of the Sovereign such as Letters Patent 
and Exemplifications of Recoveries, often have a portrait of 
the Sovereign within the initial letter of hisorhername. In 
the 17th century the portraits were engraved, and notably 
those of Charles I and II and James II, are quite good 
representations of the head and shoulders of the monarch. On 
the other hand in documents of Henry VIII's time the king 
is represented sitting in state, with crown, sceptre and orb, 
much the same as on the Great Seal and the figure is hand- 
drawn. The accompanying reproduction (see frontispiece) 
gives two examples from Letters Patent in the Gage Collection 
of Deeds. The document from which the lower picture is 
taken is dated in the 31st year of Henry VIII (1539) and the 
upper one in the 38th year (1546). The former certainly has 
the more artistic merit, but it differs from the familiar 
portraits of the king, and it would seem that these drawings 
must be considered merely as representations of the Sovereign 
and not as actual portraits. 

W.B. 





SUSSEX PLOUGHS. 
By FREDERICK HARRISON, F.S.A. 


The plough described by the Rev. Arthur Young, in ‘‘ General 
View of Agriculture of the County of Sussex’ (1808) as the 
‘Kentish Plough ” is really the Sussex Downland Plough, 
of the turn-wrest kind. A lighter form of plough used in 
West Sussex was called ‘ Tickle’s’ plough. The best Sussex 
plough was the ‘ Rotherham.’ 
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in Oldland Mill Museum. 


OLD SUSSEX PLOUGH 
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There were four different kinds of plough used in this 
county :— 
1. The One-way plough. This was the oldest form 
and was so called as it could be used only one way, 
the return being made without turning the sod. 


2. The Turn-rest, or Turn-wrest, plough, turned the 
sod both on the out journey and on the return. 
3. The Tip-over plough. This had two shares so 


that it was possible to plough from hedge to hedge, 
turning short round. 

4. The Foot-plough had feet instead of wheels so 
that the land could be ploughed quite close to the 
hedges. 

Numbers 2 and 4 may be seen in Oldland Mill Museum. 

There has been recently introduced a new and improved 
form of the One-way, or Turn-wrest plough, for which many 
advantages are claimed. 

Technical terms for parts of a plough (see zllustration). 


MODERN 1614 1534 
Ploughbeam Ploughbeame 

mone { Ploughhead {ieee 
Sheath Skeath Shethe 
Handle Hale Ploughstart 
Right handle Right hand hale Ploughstylte 
Left handle Principal hale Ploughtayle 
Spindles Ploughspindles Roughstaves 
Turnwrist | 
or Turnrest Ploughrest Rest 
Shicldboard \ Shetbiard Sheldbrede 
or Chip 
Coulter Coulter Culture 
Share Share Share 


Ploughfoot Ploughfoot or shoe Ploughfoot 

The terms under 1614 are from ‘‘ The Complete Hushand- 
man.”’ by Gervase Markham ; and those under 1534 are from 
** The Book of Husbandry ” by Fitzherbert. 

These terms are given lest they should be lost. 

Plough-mawl, or plough-mel, was the mallet attached to 
the plough. ‘The plough-staff, or paddle, was to clean the 
coulter. The plough-ear was the trace ; the plough-clavis, 
or plough-head, was the stirrup-shaped piece of iron on the 
nose of the beam. 

Plough Monday was the Monday after the Twelfth Day 
or the end of Christmas holidays when the ploughmen resumed 
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their work. Plough-Alms was the penny formerly paid by 
every ploughman to the Church. 

Plough-Silver was the money paid in lieu of service of 
ploughing. Plough-bote was the wood allowed to a tenant 
for repairs. 

NotE.—The old Plough in the Castle Grounds at Lewes was in 


use about 1750 on Northease Farm near Rodmell. Excepting the 
iron tyres it is entirely of wood. 





SUSSEX ARCHASOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

I.—ANNUAL MEETING.—The Annual Meeting took place 
at the Town Hall, Lewes, by kind permission of the 
Mayor, on Wednesday, March 19th, 1930. Brigadier-General 
E. G. Godfrey-Faussett, F.S.A., Chairman of the Council, 
took the Chair. Important changes in the Rules of the Society 
were adopted by the Members. The first was the alteration 
of Rule 14 to enable the Council to form a General Purposes 
Committee of not more than seven fromits members, who shall 
carry out any duties to which the Council shall delegate to 
it. This will lighten the burden of business at the quarterly 
meetings of the Council, leaving it more time to deal with 
Archeological matters and will also expedite purely business 
transactions. The second alteration was made in Rule 11, 
which now allows that notice of aiteration of Rules to be 
brought before the Annual Meeting can be given up to 
the 31st January previously. 

In the afternoon Mr. S. E. Winbolt gave a most interesting 
account of his excavations at Saxonbury (Sockburie 1597) 
in Rotherfield. The similarity of the plan of the earthworks 
with that of Wolstonbury on the Downs in Pyecombe, was 
one of the important results of this investigation. 

Mr. Ian C. Hannah carried away his audience with his 
fluent address on the small medieval houses of Sussex and 
an appeal for a systematic survey of them. 

II—NorTicE OF SUMMER MEETING.—The Council has 
decided that the Annual Summer Meeting should be held at 
Rye and Winchelsea. It is six years since the meeting was 
held at the Eastern end of Sussex, the last meeting in the 
Rape of Hastings having been that at Battle in 1924. 
Moreover, there has been no meeting at Rye and Winchelsea 
since 1905. ‘There are so many points of interest in the two 
ancient towns that the only difficulty will be to know which 
to select. The date has not yet been fixed, but the meeting 
will probably be held later in the year than in 1929. 
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III.—LeEcturEs.—The scheme for raising money for the 
Sussex Archzeological Society, by means of Lectures through- 
out the County, is now definitely inaugurated. The first one 
was given at Horsham on March 2oth, by Sir Arthur 
Woodward, LL.D., F.R.S., on ‘‘ The Prehistoric Animals 
of the Weald.”” Mr. S. E. Winbolt, the local Secretary of the 
Society, and his Committee may well be congratulated on 
the result. After paying all expenses a profit of just over 
£9 was realised and four new members were gained for the 
Society. 

It has not been possible to decide definitely the dates of 
any other Lectures, but as soon as the summer comes, several 
members are hoping to arrange garden meetings. 

The list of Lecturers and their subjects has now been printed 
and will be sent on application to the Hon. General Secretary 
at Barbican House to any member who would be kind 
enough to organise a Lecture for the Society, It is hoped 
that no one will feel that they cannot get a sufficiently large 
audience from among their friends and neighbours as if the 
the results are only £2 or £3 it will be well worth while. 

The subjects of the Lectures are not confined to local 
archeology but include foreign travel, music, birds, flowers, 
etc. 





SUSSEX ARCHAZOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


The Society has for disposal spare copies of many 
of the seventy volumes of its Collections. Full particulars 
can be obtained from Miss Lucas, Barbican House, Lewes. 


Members and their friends are reminded that Lewes 
Castle, Anne of Cleves House, Southover, and Wilmington 
Priory are open to visitors. Members pay no entrance fee; 
Non-Members 6d. each. Special terms for Schools, Women’s 
Institutes and other parties. 





ST. DENYS, ROTHERFIELD. 
SUSSEX CHURCH PLANS, NO. IX. 

This church has many points of great interest, the chief 
being no doubt the wall paintings described in S.A.C. vol. 
43. The main fabric of the Church dates from the 13th 
century, the lady chapel being possibly earlier than the 
chancel in which case it may have stood independently. 
Originally the nave and aisles were covered by one roof, but 
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the latter were raised in the 15th century when the West 
tower was built. Before this a tower of small proportions 
appears to have existed at the East end of the South aisle, 
if we may trust the remains of its masonry showing on the 
external face of the East wall of the nave. The former 
church belonged to the Abbey of St. Denys in Paris (before 
the Conquest), hence the dedication. 





SUSSEX ENTRIES IN LONDON PARISH REGISTERS. 
By W. H. CHALLEN. 
(continued from p. 11). 

When transcribing voluntarily, with the kind permission 
of the Rector, all the mariages to 1754 in the registers of 
St. Olave, Hart Street, London, and the two churches now 
united therewith as specified below, I came across the 
following specific references to Sussex. 

I was very kindly permitted to examine the remaining 
marriage registers to 1837 and am thus enabled to bring these 
extracts down to that year. 

St. OLAVE, HART STREET. 1701-1837, as the register 1563- 
1700 has been printed by the Harleian Society (Register 
Section vol: 46, issued 1916). 

171I—June I. Richard Eager, bach., of St. Ann’s of 
Lewis in Sussex & Mary Allchof, spin. of St. Olave 
Hartstreet, by Mr. Turton.  (lic.) 

1737—Feb. 14. Willtshire Slade of Rye in Sussex, 
widr. & Sarah Cole of St. Bennett Grace Church, 
London, wid. by Rev. Mr. Arrowsmith.  (lic.) 

1746—Feb. 15. ‘Thomas Bristow of Crowhurst in Sussex, 
b. & Mary Hogg of the same place, spin. by Rev. 
Romain.  (lic.) 

1797—Feb. 14. George Morrison, bach. of City of 
Chichester, Sussex, & Sarah Liddle of this parish, 
spin., by H. B. Owen, B.D., Rector. (lic.) Witnesses: 
George Liddle, Wm. Edwards. 

1824—Jan. 28. Benjamin Cooper of Rye, Sussex, 
bach. &Hariott Santer of this parish, spin., by banns. 
Witnesses : John Childs, Hannah Morris (?) 

ALL HALLOWS STAINING. 1653-1837 (united with St. Olave 

Hart Street in 1870). 

1689—May 26. Thomas Bryan of Gestling Sussex & 
Catharine Montague.  (lic.) 

1692—Feb. 14. John Lord Arundell* Baron of Trerise 
& Lady Barbara Maleverer of St. Martin in feilds, 
per Mr. Gresby.  (lic.) 
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170I—Jan. 22 John Chalaner of St. Jno. parish in 
Lewis in Sussex & Hannah Pelleitt of St. Magmus 
parish (lic.) 

St. CATHERINE COLEMAN. 1563-1837 (united with St. Olave 

Hartstreet in 1925). 

1722—July 10. William Dobell Esq. of Fowington in 
Sussex, b. & Mrs. Mary Finch of East Greenwich, 
Kent, spin., by Mr. Lidgould, L. 


[*Although there is no known connection between the Arundels of 
Trerice and the Sussex place and title, this entry has been retained for 
the sake of differentiation. 

According to Burke the earlier records of this family of Arundel 
commence in the 13th century and from the beginning are connected 
with Trerice, Co.Cornwall. Richard Arundel lost his estatein the royal 
cause in the 17th century and was made first Baron Arundel on the 
restoration of Charles II. The second Baron, John, was twice married. 
His first wife was Margaret Acland. His second marriage is here 
recorded. Barbara Maleverer was daughter of Sir Henry Slingsby, 
Co. York, and widow of Sir Richard Maleverer of Aleston-Maleverer 
in the same county. 

The Barony became extinct in 1768. 

Arms quarterly Ist and 4th sa. six swallows close, three, two and one 
arg. 2nd and 3rd. sa. three chevronels of the second. ED.] 





NOTES. 


ETCHINGHAM CHURCH.—This church is famous as 
a fine example of the ‘ Decorated’ style,—a style rare in 
Sussex. The brass of Sir William Echingham, who died in 
1388 names him as the builder; but a little more light is 
thrown on the exact date by an entry in the De Banco Roll 
for Hil. 43 Edw. III (1369) m.174¢ :-— 

‘“ William de Echingham, knight, appears against Thomas 
Esshyng of Bechesworde (Betchworth, Surrey) on a plea 
that he shall carry out an agreement made between them 
to make five stone windows for the church of Echyngham 
between Easter in the 37th year of the King [2 April, 
1363] and Lent then next following; namely one of 
them of three lights (aper/uris) and each light (quodltbet 
fenestrallo) of the windows of 13 feet in length and in 
breadth of one foot and a half in breadth (sic), with 
the tracery (formulis) belonging to the same windows, 
and of stones which ought to be used in the work of the 
same windows, to be set in the said windows at the cost 
of Thomas, save that the said William should find food 
for a man working during the time of the setting of 
the said stones in the aforesaid windows, etc.” 
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Thomas failed to appear,—not for the first time,—and 
was ordered to be present in the following quindene of Easter. 
Unfortunately, a search of the roll for the Easter term (No. 
431, m.35") shows that he again made default and likewise 
in the following term—beyond which I have not yet traced 
the case. 

The entry has clearly suffered at the hands of the clerk 
who made it ; but it serves to show that the church was in 
building in 1363. The reference to five windows, of which 
one was to be of three lights, suggests that the chancel was 
originally planned on a smaller scale, as the present chancel 
has seven windows, that at the east having five lights. But 
it is not possible to deduce from it whether Thomas Esshyng 
had executed any work in the church, or to say who did 
make the very fine existing windows. 

L.F.S. 


AN ALDINGBOURNE MARRIAGE.—An interesting glimpse 
of medieval life is afforded by an enquiry made in 
1366 [Assize Roll, 942, m.4] touching the legitimacy of 
William son of John Tusseman. In similar cases the clerk 
of the lay court is usually content to enter that the Bishop 
has decided that the person in question is, or is not, legitimate ; 
but here we are given the detailed report made by the 
representative of the Bishop of Chichester :—‘‘ Robert atte 
Merssh, of free condition, of the age of 24 (sic) and upwards 
says that one Thomas Hothershors, chaplain of Sir William 
de Garland, formerly vicar of Aldyngbourne, on a Thursday 
between the day which is called Hockeday and Midsummer, 
35 years ago, celebrated matrimony between John Tusseman and 
Alice his wife, as the chaplain himself on that day told the 
deponent. John Jordan, of free condition, 40 years and 
upwards, agrees with Robert and adds that he saw the said 
John and Alice, with other neighbours, when they came back 
from the church of Aldyngbourne on the said Thursday after 
the wedding. William Messager of Chichester, of free 
condition, 40 years and upwards, says that he knows this, 
because at that time he was servant to the said John Tusseman 
and was in the kitchen on that Thursday and prepared food 
to the best of his ability (in quantum tunc scivit et potutt), 
and he was turning a wooden spit (sfe/e) for roasting meat 
for the wedding feast and was present and took part in the 
feast ; and he says that he is uncle to William Tusseman, 
as the said Alice, wife of John, was his sister.”’ 


L.F.S. 
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MONEY CHANGERS WEIGHT.—A small circular bronze 
disc was found during 1929 in a new-made garden at Larkhill, 
College Road, Ardingly. It is deeply engraved on both sides 
with the figures—6s. gd., and measures 0’§ in diameter. 
The British Museum authorities describe 1t as a money 
changer’s weight, probably of early 18thcentury date. These 
weights were made in a series to correspond with various 
foreign coins. All that the money changer had to do was to 
weigh the proffered coin against his corresponding weight 
and if within the usual limit allowed for wear, the amount 
stamped on the weight was paid over. This weight is for 
the Portuguese quarter moidore, a coin which gets its 
name from the corruption of ‘moeda d’ ouro,’ literally ‘money 
of gold.’ The double moidore, value 4800 reis, was current 
in Western Europe and the West Indies long after it ceased 
to be struck. It was the principal coin current in Ireland 
in the 18th century, from whence it spread to the West of 
England. It was ratedin English money at 27/-. This weight 
would therefore be for the quarter double moidore. 


CHICHESTER.—The drought of September, 1929, brought 
out on the Deanery lawn what seemed to be the foundations 
of Roman buildings. Its northern edge exactly ten feet 
due south of the SW. corner of the Deanery, there was outlined 
an apse about fifteen feet in diameter and open toward the 
east. Of north and south walls there seemed no trace, but 
joining its curve on the west were confused foundations, 
decidedly Roman in appearance. The buildings of Regnum 
have been found in all parts of Chichester, some actually within 
the cathedral walls, whose Norman builders were content 
to floor over the site without properly excavating it. 


IAN C. HANNAH. 


JAMES DALLAWAY (III, p.23).—It may interest some 
readers to learn that Dallaway, before settling down to a 
Sussex living and Sussex county history, was Chaplain and 
Physician to the British Embassy at Constantinople, and 
published a volume of travels in the Levant. Like the 
History of Western Sussex, the work is excellently printed 
and well written (the influence of Gibbon on Dallaway’s style 
is noticeable) but it hardly comes up to modern standards 
of scholarship. Through the courtesy of Mr. Lindsay Fleming 
of Aldwick, the present owner, I read the work in Dallaway’s 
own copy ; having myself been over much of the same ground 
in the twentieth century, I can form some idea of the 
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conditions of travel in the late eighteenth, and can well 
understand how he came to inscribe that couplet on the window 
of his Sussex Vicarage. 

I have a holograph letter of Dallaway’s, dated April 4th 
1812, and addressed, apparently, to my great-grandmother, 
concerning the compilation of the History of Western Sussex, 
and particularly the family pedigree; allowing for the different 
writing material the handwriting tallies with that of the 
South Stoke window. W. D. PECKHAM. 


NEOLITHIC MACE HEAD.—Whilst digging in the garden 
of an old cottage at Walberton near Arundel, a workman threw 
out half a mace-head of quartzite with theusual Neolithic 
‘hour glass ’’ perforation for hafting. It was about 7 inches 
long when whole, nearly 4 inches broad and 1 inches through 
the thickest part. Is it too much to hope that bya happy 
coincidence some one may have the other half ? Mr. Reginald 
A. Smith of the British Museum has seen this piece and is 
almost certain that some one brought the other half to him 
a few months ago. Perhaps the publication of this note may 
result in the two halves being brought together again. 


J. FOWLER. 


BULVERHITHE.—In view of the recent efforts made to 
preserve this ancient site the extract given below may be of 
interest. 

In the Calendar of the Ashburnham records at Barbican 
House, Lewes, the following appears as No. 27. 

Tuesday before the Purification of B.V. Mary, 44 Ed. III 
(1369-70) Grant by John atte Havene of Bolewarthethe and 
Petronilla his wife daughter and heiress of Thomas Hoomas 
of Boleworth’ to John de Hoomas of the said vill of Bolewart- 
hethe of a tenement called the Sedde in Bolewarthethe lying 
between the water called the Stennenwelle east, the Kings 
street from Borham to Hastyings through the middle of the 
vill of Borham south, the kings way to the church of 
Bolewarthethe west and the lane called the Chawceye leading 
from the church of Bolewarthethe to Hastyngs north: to 
hold by the service therefor due and accustomed and also 
by doing to the king the service due according to the custom 
of the vill of Hastyngs as much as by right and liberty of the 
above vill could be exacted and demanded (herve follows 
the usual attestation). And, for making greater security we 
have procured the common seal of the free barons of Hastyngs 
of the Kings Cinque Ports to be affixed. Witnesses William 
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Hailman then bailiff of Hastyngs. Thomas de Ichynton. 
Walter de Walderne. Edward atte Hope. Simon Cowper. 
Gilbert Granngyes? Henry Godynge. 

(Tags for three seals). 


COLDHARBOURS.—Much controversy centres round this 
somewhat mysterious place-name, and there are two distinct 
opinions on the claim that they denote footprints of the Romans. 
The Noes say, that the names are not found in ancient 
documents, and are therefore comparatively modern ; and 
that the spade has given no proof. The Ayes on the other 
hand say, Yes, this may be all right, but how do you account 
for the fact that so many Coldharbours lie alongside Roman 
roads ? 

It may be of interest to examine this last statement from 
the point of view of the Sussex Map. There are at least 25 
Coldharbours, Calcots, and the like in the county. 


CHICHESTER RAPE. PEVENSEY RAPE. 
I. Rogate 13 Hellingly 
2. Heyshott 14 Chiddingly 
ARUNDEL RAPE. 15 Forest Row 
3. Pulborough 16 Mayfield 
4. Storrington HASTINGS RAPE. 
5. Bignor 17. Ashburnham 
6. Wisborough Green 18. Brede 
BRAMBER RAPE. 19. Peasmarsh 
7. Albourne 20. Ore _ 
8. Steyning 21. Heathfield 
LEWES RAPE. 22. Salehurst 
9. Slaugham 23. Salehurst 
10. Clavton 24. Ticehurst 
11. Worth 25. Brightling 


12. Wivelsfield 
The difficulty lies in the scarcity of authenticated Roman 
remains. ‘They may perhaps be considered under four heads :— 
A Chichester and Stone Street. 
B ‘The Downs roads, including terrace ways. 
c The newly discovered roads on Ashdown Forest 
Ridge (S.N.Q. III, p.1). 
D Miscellaneous indications, such as iron workings. 
To Category A belong 3 and 5, right on Stone Street, 
and possibly 6, within 2 miles of it. To category B, 2, 4, 
and 10, at the foot of terrace ways believed tobe Roman. To 
category c, 11 and 16. These 8 may be fairly claimed by the 
Ayes. 
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The Bramber Rape, 7 and 8 are on the line of a suggested 
road from near Wiston to Hassocks, though there is no proof 
of its existence. 12, 13, 14, are on the north side of the level 
area immediately north of the Southdowns—there is no proof 
of this area being Romanised, but I have a very strong 
impression that it was. 9, at Slaugham, appears to be 
unconnected, but a Roman horseshoe was found there. 
These 6 may perhaps be classified as non-proven. 

The Hastings Rape, containing 17-25 (with perhaps the 
addition of 16) I will not attempt to deal with. We have 
so far no Roman roads identified, though land communications 
must have existed north, east, and west from Pevensey. 
Signs of Roman iron works have been found at Sedlescombe, 
Baldslow, Brede, Dallington and Ticehurst. 

Eight pretty clear, 6 possible, 10 in really unexplored country. 
On the evidence I should say the Ayes have it. 

E. G. GODFREY-FAUSSETT. 





QUERIES. 


EFFIGIES AND ARMS OF HASSARD, ALL SAINTS, 
LEWES.—One of the puzzles as yet unsolved in Lewes concerns 
a pair of forlorn little kneeling figures in the tower of All 
Saints Church, companions in misfortune to the similar 
figures of John Stansfield and Jane his wife, grandfather and 
grandmother. (by marriage) of John Evelyn. Both pairs 
are the survivors of elaborate wall monuments of which there 
fortunately remain coloured drawings in the Burrell Collection 
in the British Museum. In addition to the figures, the arms 
and inscription tablet of the Stansfield memorial are still in 
existence. The other figures represent Robert Hassard of 
Carshalton and Anne his wife, and the curious thing is that 
there is no evidence to connect them with Lewes or to explain 
the circumstances of Robert Hassard’s burial here. His 
inscription as given by Burrell is as follows :—‘‘ Here lyeth 
interred the corps of Robert Hassard of Carshalton in the 
County of Surrey one of the Esquires for the Body of our 
gracious King James; as also eldest officer in his said 
majestie’s Jewel House; he was the 2nd son of Robert 
Hassard of Lyme Regis in the County of Dorset gent, and 
married Anne 2nd daughter of Philip Moys of Banstead in 
the County of Surrey gent by whom he left issue Robert, 
Edmund, John, Elizabeth, Albertus, Charles and Margaret ; 
he died the 1 day of September 1624 at his age of 45 years ; 
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in memory of whom the said Anne his dear and loving wife 
aged 41 years hath at her charges caused this monument to 
be erected the 30th of May 1625.’’ The only part of the 
monument beside the figures, is an achievement of arms. 
The shield bears an impaled coat as follows :—(argent) 3 
bars wavy (vert) charged with two lions combattant (07), 
impaling (gules) a lion (argent) between three molets (07). 
The crest isa lion. Grimm’s drawing in the Burrell Collection 
gives a second shield at the base of the monument, in which 
the above impaled coat is shown impaling Moys of Banstead : 
(Ermine on a pale between tworoses gules, a cross Calvary 
or). The marshalling of the arms is evidently irregular and 
the Hassard arms are obscure. Any information on the 
matter would be welcome. ‘The tinctures given in brackets 
are from the present shield which is dilapidated, confirmed 
by Grimm’s drawing. WALTER H. GODFREY. 


MURAL PAINTING IN NEW SHOREHAM CHURCH.— 
The following extract is from a pamphlet by the Rev. H. 
C. Adams, Vicar of Old Shoreham, entitled ‘‘ a Guide to the 
Shorehams ”’ published in 1893. 

“When in 1832 Mr. Biddulph caused the central arch of 
the east end to be opened...... he found an old window on 
the splay of which the figures of Henry 1 and Stephen were 
frescoed.”’ 

No mention of such painting occurs in the Society’s List, 
Vol. xliii or in the S. Kensington List of Mural Paintings. 

At Mr. Salzmann’s suggestion I searched the Sussex 
Advertiser round about the year mentioned, with only a 
negative result. 

One wonders from what source Mr. Adams derived his 
knowledge sixty-one years after the discovery; it would 
be interesting to know. E. F. SALMON. 


GREENYER FAMILY.—Can any one give detailed 
information of the first appearance of the family of Grinyer 
or Greenyer in Sussex ? 

At a date, at present unknown, a family of Grenier came 
from France and settled in Denton. The pronunciation of 
the local villagers corrupted the name to Grinyer and finally 
to Greenyer. E. T. GREENYER. 


Reply :—Anne, d. of John Grynyere, proposed wife of John 
Barrenden Jun. is mentioned in the Inq. post mortem 
of John Barrenden Sen. of Browses in Plumpton, 1594 
S.R.S. xiv. No. 88. 
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‘‘The farme of Grynyers”’ is mentioned among the 
possessions of George 1,4 Burgavenny in the time of 
Henry VIII. S.R.S. xxxiv, 150. 

William Grenyer appears as a tenant of Thomas Bishop 
of Henfield in 1559, S.R.S. iii, 11. 


VALE BRIDGE, HAYWARDS HEATH.—I should be glad 
to have any details of the history of the house formerly 
known as Vale Bridge. I have heard it was the Mill house 
of the stream running under the Railway Viaduct and that 
it was built by Charles I**’s jester. 

E. T. GREENYER. 


UCKFIELD OLD BRIDGE.—In the parapet wall of the 
existing bridge, reconstructed in 1904, a stone dated 1617 
is inserted together with another recording that the above 
is the ‘“‘ Date stone of old Bridge rebuilt 1858.’ It has 
hitherto been assumed that the date 1617 represents the time 
when the bridge was constructed, but I have recently discovered 
in the course of research into the history of Framfield, an 
item in a book of Parish accounts beginning in 1650 which 
contraverts this belief— 

The entry is as follows :— 

“Memorable things concerning the Parish: out of 
“ the old Book 
Anno doni 1617 

““Memorand that the Mony that was paid and disburssed 
“in the yer D° by the Parishioners of Framfeild, towards 
‘‘the repairing and makeing up Uckfeild Bridge was 
‘‘ paid of Benevolence and a gratuity and not of Custome 
** Duty or Right. 

This seems conclusive that the work was that of reparation 
to a bridge already in existence and not a newly constructed 
one—a drawing of the bridge made before 1858, a reproduction 
of which appeared in the County Magazine for November, 
1929, has the appearance of being of late 15th century work. 
It would be interesting to discover if any other parishes 
contributed to the repair of the bridge. ' 

HERBERT W. KEEF. 


MARRIAGE CHAINS.—Can anyone supply me with evidence 
of the marriage of Joane, daughter of Walter Roberts, of 
Borzell, with the Rev. Francis Alfrey, Rector of Penhurst ? 
It forms a link in what, if it can be confirmed, will prove the 
record ‘chain of marriages’ which my _ researches into 
Sussex genealogy have so far brought to light. 
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The history of this much-married lady is worth considering. 
She first married, about 1625 (her eldest son Edward May was 
8 years of age at his father’s death in 1634), Anthony May 
of Pashley, |Esq., who had previously married Audrey, 
daughter of Sir John Wildigos, by whom he had no surviving 
issue. By him she had three sons, Edward, Adrian and 
Anthony. She was Exec* to his will in 1636, and an 
administration granted 20th February, 1694-5 for goods 
left unadministered by her, fixes to some extent the date of 
her death. 

She next married, as his third wife (the two earlier ones 
being, according to the Visitation pedigree of 1634, Anne, 
daut of Sir Adam Sprackling, by whom he had issue, 
and Judith, daut of ..... Squire and relict of ..... 
Parker, by whom he had no issue), Richard Alfrey, of Catsfield, 
Esq, of whose will, dat. 1641 and pd. 1642, she was Execx. 
He names her late husband and her three sons as above, 
also an expected child, afterwards called Richard and named, 
as his half-brother, in the will of Adrian May dat. 2 November 
1653. Of this will she was also Exec*, being called ‘ Mrs. 
Joane Alfrey of Dallington,’ but not styled as ‘ widow ’ either 
in will or probate. 

Then comes the unproved marriage to Richard Alfrey’s, 
her deceased husband’s brother, the Rev’ Francis Alfrey, 


Rector of Penhurst. As stated in the Visit" he had 
previously married, the license having been granted at Lewes 
23 November 1626, Mary, dau? of . . . Squire of Catsfield, 


by whom he had a son Richard, named in his uncle Richard’s 
will in 1641. Joan had no issue by this marriage, and the 
Rev. Francis was buried at Penhurst 3 February 1652. 

He was succeeded in the living by the Rev. John Giles ; 
whereupon she married, as her 4th venture, this gentleman 
at Penhurst on 5th March 1653-4. He however was buried 
there on 5th November 1654. 

On 30th July, 1655 she married there Col. John Busbridge, 
of Echingham, being named as his wife, on 6th December 
in this year, in the will of her mother Audrey Roberts, who 
also names her grandsons Edward and Anthony May and 
Richard Alfrey, the latter under 21. I have not yetascertained 
whether the Rev. John Giles had been previously married 
or not; but Col. Busbridge had married Ann, daughter of 
John Temple, of Frankton, co. Worcs, by whom, with others, 
he had a daughter Mary married to his 2nd wife’s nephew 
Walter Robert of Borzell. 
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It will be seen from the foregoing that we thus have no 
less than I2 persons united together in matrimony, viz. 
Audrey Wildigos—Anthony May—Joan Roberts—Agnes 
Sprackling—Judith Squire— . . . Parker—Richard Alfrey— 
Mary Squire—Francis Alfrey—John Giles—Ann Temple— 
and Col. John Busbridge. 

I should be interested to know if this stands as a record 
or not, and welcome any information which would supplement 
the above or add any missing links to the chain. 

JOHN COMBER. 


THE HERMITS CAVE AND ROCKS, BUXTED.—Any 
information as to the history of these other than that contained 
in S.A.C. xii, Horsfield, ‘‘Lewes’’ or MacDermott’s, ‘“‘ Buxted”’ 
would be gratefully received by Mr. Cyrus Braby of the 
Hermitage, Highhurst Wood, Uckfield. 

Reply:—It is exceedingly difficult to get documentary 
evidence regarding natural and topographical features. 
Our fore-fathers seldom noticed them till a wave of 
interest arose in the 18th century, one of the results of 
which is seen in Gough’s drawings mentioned in S.A.C. 
xii. The writer of the article, the late Rev. Ed. Turner, 
is hardly likely to have missed consulting the Burrell MSS. 
on the subject but it might be worth while to make sure. 


WESTERN ROAD, BRIGHTON.—The question of the 
derivation of this name has been raised and it should be within 
the powers of someone who has access to Brighton records to 
settle the matter by documentary evidence. 

The natural supposition would be that it got its name on 
account of its being the chief thoroughfare leading to the 
West from Brighton. But on the other hand there is strong 
reason to believe that its name arose from the road passing 
through the lands belonging to the Western family. In 
this case it follows the example of another (shall we say 
equally ?) famous shopping street, Oxford Street, London, 
which gets its name from the Harley family, Earls of Oxford 
and not from being the road to Oxford. 

Mr. W. Clarkson Wallis, whose note on the Tarriat of 1673 
concerning land in Brighton, appeared in the last number of 
S.N.V., has supplied the following information. Further 
investigation is needed to establish the matter by a definite 
statement. 

The Terrier of 1738, ‘ T. Western a large holder.’ 
Rate Book, 1744, ‘ Squire Western’s land.’ 
Rate Book, 1791, ‘ Western’s land.’ 
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These require comparison and further search should be 
made with a view to settling the situation and the descent 
of the land. With the additional help to be obtained from 
Court Rolls, particulars of Sales, old Directories, etc., it should 
be possible to establish the matter beyond doubt. The 
Editor would be glad to hear from anyone who would 
undertake the matter. 





REPLIES. 


AN “ EXTRA-PAROCHIAL PARISH.” (II, p.224).—The 
following explanation seems to tally with known facts. The 
recorded cases are subsequent to the coming into force of Lord 
Hardwick’s Act in 1754. By the provisions of that Act: 
(i) persons living in an extra-parochial place might have 
their banns asked in the church of any parish adjoining ; 
(ii) a similar provision applied to parishes in which Divine 
Service was not usually performed every Sunday. For 
example, persons living in the Black Friars, Chichester, which 
is to this day extra-parochial, might have their banns asked 
in any of the churches of St. Andrew, Subdeanery or 
St. Pancras, as all three parishes adjoin the Black Friars; 
and when the Church of St. Martin was shut up (as it 
apparently was between 1781 and 1802) the marriages of 
parishioners were solemnized in St. Andrew's. I suggest, 
therefore, that the phrase ‘‘an extra-parochial parish’”’ is 
condensed for ‘‘a parish which, owing to Divine Service not 
being usually performed there every Sunday, is assimilated, 
for the purposes of the Act, to an extra-parochial place.” 
Hardham and Egdean are both very small places and were 
probably held in plurality, the one with Pulborough, the other 
with Fittleworth. 

W.D.P. 


ERNLEY-FOWLE (III, p.31).—Dallaway’s pedigree of Ernley 
(Rape of Chichester, p.25) states that Richard Ernley who 
died in 1577 had a son John, whose son John married 
Anne, daughter of Constable Darell of Collingbourne ; their 
son John, of Bishop’s Canons, Wilts, was the ancestor of 
the Ernleys of that county. ‘ Bishop’s Canons’ is clearly 
a slip for Bishop’s Cannings, where there is an Ernley 
monument in the south transept ; the Parish Register is in 
print, and contains Ernley entries. The migration may have 
taken place a generation earlier, ‘Collingbourne’ being 
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evidently one of the two villages of that name in Wilts, and 

Darrell being a Wiltshire surname, perhaps best known from 

its association with Littlecote in the parish of Chilton Foliat. 
W. D. PECKHAM. 


SAXONBURY CAMP AND IRON SLAG.—(1). Specimens 
of pre-Roman iron slag from Saxonbury seem clearly 
distinguishable from specimens of Roman slag from two 
different sites. Both of these slags are distinguishable from 
‘Tudor ’ blast-furnace slag ; but I am still uncertain precisely 
how British and Roman generically differ from medieval 
and ‘Tudor’ bloomery slags. I am grateful to Mr. D. 
Macleod for his correction of my lapsus calami: I wrote 
‘medieval’ when I should have written ‘Tudor blast- 
furnace,’ and am guilty of aterminological and chronological 
inexactitude, though not of an intention to mislead readers 
of S.N.Q. 

(11). I suggest that we want a kind of “clearing house 
in this matter. Given a proved British, a proved Roman, 
a proved medieval, and a proved Tudor site of the blast- 
furnace type, let someone without any preconceived theories, 
and preferably knowing nothing about the matter, go on to 
each of these sites, a different person for each site, and pick 
up say 10 pieces of slag, varying as much as possible in 
appearance and weight. The 40 pieces so collected should 
be numbered indiscriminately from 1 to 40, a record being 
kept of which numbers belong to each batch. Then five 
persons, as expert as possible, should be asked in turn to 
select from the mixed heap the ten of each sort. I am willing 
to do my share in providing material, going through the 
selection test, and becoming one of a committee of five to 
see this matter through. Possibly Mr. Ernest Straker and 
Mr. Macleod would also join the committee. Two others 
could be co-opted. Like others, I merely want to know the 
degree of accuracy that can be attained in the dating of iron 
slags. 


Ss. E. WINBOLT. 


MISER FIELD, FERNHURST.—In reply to a query as to 
this name being of Celtic origin the answer is almost certainly 
‘No,’ Celtic names of any sort being of extreme rarity in 
Sussex. The earliest form given, Mizards, 1748, points to 
its having the same origin as Mizzards in Rogate, (Eng. Place 
Name. Sussex Vol. vi. 42), records of which go back to 1386 
and prove the name to have come from the family of Musard. 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


THE PLACE-NAMES OF SUSSEX. 
By A. MAWER AND F. M. STENTON. 

PART II.—THE RAPES OF LEWES, PEVENSEY AND HASTINGS. 
(being Volume VII of the English Place-Name Society’s 
Survey of English Place-Names). 

Cambridge University Press—VII and 363 pp. 

The second, and concluding, volume of the English Place- 
Name Society on Sussex has followed the first ata commendably 
short interval, and brings to completion a very notable piece 
of work, which must long remain a standard book of reference 
for all students of Sussex history. 

This volume deals with the place-names in the three 
eastern rapes ; and as these are larger in area than the western 
rapes the material to be worked through is more extensive. 
There is no further introductory matter, though many readers 
would have welcomed comment from Professor Mawer and 
perhaps fresh light on the early settlement of Sussex. But 
after the individual names have been disposed of there is, 
as in the other volumes in the series, a chapter on field names, 
and another on the distribution of the various elements. 
Finally there is the indispensable index to the two volumes. 

The general plan of the survey, and its unexpected 
usefulness in many directions quite apart from specialized 
linguistic study, were referred to in the notice of volume’ I. 
As an instance of the wide scope of the work and the help 
which may be derived from it in many different branches of 
archeology it may be mentioned that the name Castlefield 
(Hartfield, p.369) serves to remind us of an ancient earthwork, 
which, although casually mentioned by Horsfield and marked 
on the 6-inch Ordnance Map, seems to have escaped the many 
vigilant eyes which in recent years have devoted so much 
study to antiquities of this nature. And then, to jump to 
a very different field of study, we learn from the name Penn’s 
Rocks in the adjoining parish of Withyham that William 
Penn owned land here, as well as at Warminghurst with which 
he is usually associated. 

On the more technical side emphasis is laid on the special 
Sussex use and meaning of certain words and elements, such 
as “brook” (in the sense of water-meadow) ‘‘ Hoath-,” 
“-reed,”’ and ‘‘Inholms,” and Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s reference 
to 

“the deep ghylls that breed 
Huge oaks and old ”’ 
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is seen to be particularly appropriate, though he has 
unfortunately forsaken the true Sussex form of “ gill.” 

Another interesting point is that some names carry back 
far beyond the time when printed books became common 
various popular words such as are not very likely to be preserved 
in any other way. For instance the names Quabrook 
(Hartfield, p.368) and Ruffet Wood (Frant, p.375) afford 
examples of the use of the words ‘“‘ quab’”’ (a miry place or 
bog) and “‘roughet”’ (rough ground overgrown with furze, etc.) 
three centuries earlier than those quoted in the New 
English Dictionary. 

In view of the great learning of the editors and the wide 
research which preceded their labours it might seem at first 
sight as if the subject had been finally and exhaustively 
treated, so that no further study of place-names in Sussex was 
necessary. Suchaconclusion however, would not be welcomed 
by the editors or by the Society which they represent ; and it 
may not be out of place to indicate two directions in which 
further spade work remains to be done. 

In the first place many names cannot be dealt with at 
all, and others only by way of conjecture, for lack of evidence. 
More and more early forms are required: and no doubt will 
gradually come to light as more early documents are deciphered 
and transcribed, and calendared. It must be emphasized 
that at present only those names have been dealt with for 
which authentic early forms are available. This rule is 
rigidly enforced, and in the absence of documentary evidence 
as to the early form the editors sternly abstain from comment 
or conjecture. It follows from this self denying ordinance 
that no attempt is made to explain many names. For instance 
during recent years Sussex archeologists have heard many 
guesses as to the meaning of ‘‘ Caburn”’ and ‘‘ Marlipins” 
and many people will be anxious to see what Professor Mawer 
makes of these names. But they will be disappointed : for 
there are no early form of these names, and therefore no 
material even for conjecture. This austerity on the part 
of the editors may occasionally be a little damping. But 
that it is sound policy is abundantly proved by the weird 
pranks which long usage and popular etymology has played 
with such names as Fairlight and Danehill. The fact that 
many names still need explanation should stimulate readers 
to support the work of the Sussex Record Society and the 
deeds department of the Sussex Archeological Society, which 
have already provided so much of the raw material upon 
which these books are necessarily based. 
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There is another direction in which further work is 
needed. In his suggestive, but all too short, introduction, 
Professor Mawer gives reasons for thinking that the history 
of the eastern extremity ofthe county may be different from that 
of the land of the South Saxons proper, which did not extend 
much further east than Beachy Head. But in the chapter 
on the distribution of place-name elements there is little 
differentiation between the various parts of the county. 
For instance, it is stated that the suffix “‘ -ton”’ or “‘-tun” 
is less frequent in Sussex than in some other counties. This 
may be true of Sussex as a whole: but it needs qualification 
in regard to the real home of the South Saxons, namely the 
coastal plain from Chichester to Brighton, and the fertile 
strip of land all along the northern base of the Downs. 
Here names ending in ‘‘-ton”’ and ‘‘-ington”’ are thickly strewn 
on the map. On the other hand no single instance of such a 
name can be called to mind in the wealden clay district, or 
in the Forest country further north. There, if the element 
“-tun”’ occurs at all it is, as Professor Mawer points out, used 
as a prefix as in Town Littleworth, Town Place and Town 
Row. We have to go eastwards into the Hastings area already 
referred to before we find any exception to this rule, and even 
there the ending ‘‘ -ton’”’ (as in Dallington, Warbleton, 
Whatlington, and Hollington) is by no means common. 
Further research on these lines might produce interesting results. 

Notwithstanding the immense mass of detail which goes 
to make up these invaluable volumes there appear to be very 
few inaccuracies. There does seem to be a misprint on p.7, 
however, where Lymley is located in Maresfield, instead of 
Mayfield. On p.269 Wigperry is said to be “‘ lost’ whereas 
is should be recorded as merely ‘not on the map’: the 
name itself is still in use in modern deeds as that of the field 
on part of which the Haywards Heath Hospital has been built. 
The suggested identification (p.263) of Highbridge and Tyman 
bridge in Cuckfield seems open to question. Highbridge is at 
the south eastern corner of Cuckfield Park, and half-a-milesouth 
of the church. The references to Tyman bridge in the 
Cuckfield deeds printed in Sussex Notes © Queries Vol. II 
p.21g all suggest that it was located in the northern part of 
the parish near Tyes Farm, Staplefield. 

But these, and others which careful reading may detect, 
are minor blemishes. The editors of these fascinating volumes 
and their helpers, Mr. Gover and Miss M. S. Holgate, have 
earned the deep gratitude of everyone interested in Sussex 
history and Sussex topography. 
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INFORMATION CORNER. 


1. It may help those who are thinking of pursuing their own 
researches to know that a useful list of the Burrell MSS. 
will be found in S.A.C. xxiii, 318. The proper description 
of them is Add. MSS. with the distinctive number of the 
volume, which runs from 5679 to 5710. ‘The Additional 
MSS. are in the British Museum and can be seen in the 
Manuscript or Students’ room, for which a special ticket has to 
be obtained. It is useless for beginners to go to places of 
research unless they have first provided themselves with 
definite information as to what to ask for. 

1. The term “barruly’’ used as an heraldic term in the 
description of the seal of the Countess D’Eu on p.27 of the 
last number of S.N.Q. is explained as follows by Brig.-Gen. 
Fane Lambarde. “ Although ‘ bars’ up to ten in number 
are often recorded as barry of that number, anything over 
eight bars is usually recorded as ‘ barruly ’. The Lusignan 
coat, better known to us in its differenced form of the 
Valence coat, is some times tricked with a very large number 
of bars.”’ 

mI. Quindene. p.54, a quinzaine, fifteen days. 

Iv. Useful handbooks for beginners will be found among 
the series of Helps for Students of History published by 
S.P.C.K. No. 4 deals with the Public Record Office and 
No. 31 with the Manuscripts of the British Museum. 

A recent publication called ‘‘ Your Parish History ’”’ by 
H. M. Barron, is useful, published by Messrs. Gardner, and 
W. Rye’s “ Records and Record Searching’’ though old, is not 
to be despised. 

v. The Journal of the Footpath Preservation Society, 
71 Eccleston Square, for December, 1929, contains a useful 
article on the Preparation of Footpath maps, which might 
form a basis for a parochial survey. 





CORRECTIONS.—Vol. III, No. 1. 

Apologies are due for the following errors and omissions: 
P.10—For ‘ Sir John Trevor’ read ‘ Sir John Trener.’ 
P.21—Delete Note 7. Churchwardens’ Accounts. 
P.31—For Ernley-Ferole read Ernley-Fowle. 

Plates I and II. It should have been stated that these 
photos were taken by Aero-films, Ltd. 











